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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 339 ) 

In the summer of 1800, Daniel Wheeler was 
united in marriage to Jane, the daughter of 
Thomas and Rachel Brady, whose family had 
been connected with Friends almost from the 
rise of the Society. As she was a woman of re- 
markably mild and amiable disposition, sincerely 
attached to her husband, and solicitous to aid 
and encourage him in his religious, as well as in 
his temporal concerns, their union, which was pro- 
tracted through a period of thirty-two years, was 
productive of much solid happiness to them both. 

Although for several years after his settlement 
at Sheffield, he was actively engaged in attention 
to business, he was watchful to prevent its en- 
grossing more of his thoughts than was consistent 
with higher duties. As a tradesman, he uni- 
formly maintained an unblemished character for 
integrity and fair dealing; and his daily course 
of conduct was characterised by an habitual re- 
ference to a higher principle than that of mere 

interest, which procured for him, in nocommon 
degree, the respect and confidence of those with 
whom he was connected. At length his health 
begam to give way, under the close attention 
which he had thought it needful to give to busi- 
ness; and about the year 1809 he removed to a 
short distance from Sheffield, for the advantages 
of greater quict and more exercise in the open 
air. This proved a great relief to him ; but some 
time afterwards, finding that his concerns in trade 
continued to increase upon him, and demanded a 
closer attention than he felt satisfied to give, he 
thought it his duty to relinquish a branch, and 
that a very profitable one, of the business which 
he had so successfully established. When his 
mind was once satisfied as to the path of duty in 
the case, he hesitated not to yield a full and un- 
murmuring compliance; although, with an in- 
creasing family dependent on his exertions, and 
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the comparatively slender means which he pos- 
sessed, this step must have required no small ex- 
ercise of faith, and; in the eyes of the wise and 
prudent around him, appeared a doubtful one. 
But as he sought not great things for himself, so 
the gracious and bountiful Master whom he served 
failed not amply to supply his every want, and to 
grant him at the same time that blessing which 


maketh truly rich, and whereunto no sorrow is 
added. 


REVIEW. 
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His attention was now a good deal turned to 


agricultural pursuits, in the management of which 
he took great delight: indeed, rural occupations 
and the simple pleasures of a country life, har- 
monized peculiarly with his pious feelings ; and 
he loved to ‘trace in the works and beauties of 


crea the goodness and power of the great 
Cre It appears.to have been in reférence to 
the step just adverted to, that the following note, 
addressed to some intimate friends, was written : 


* Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God, 


in his unutterable mercy and great condescension, 
in so eminent a manner to rescue my soul from 


the paths of vice and inevitable destruction, it 


seems incumbent upon me, in gratitude for such 
an unspeakable favor, to endeavor as much as in 


me lieth to make all the return I am capable of ; 
and as much as possible, through His divine assist- 
ance, to dedicate the residue of my days to so 
gracious and merciful a Creator. .I have at sea- 
sons, for some years past, when it has pleased the 
Lord to humble me and make me sensible of my 
extreme unworthiness, been made willing to make 
a surrender of my life and my all to Him and 
His divine disposal ; and the query has often been 
raised in my heart, what shall 1 render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits towardsme? As I have 
from time to time endeavored to dwell near, and 
abide in and under, the calming influence of His 
power, I have been led to believe, that something 
sooner or later would be required as a sacrifice on 
my part: and having for a considerable time past 
been fully convinced, not only from my own 
feelings, but from impressions made upon my 
mind by divers testimonies borne by exercised 
friends, of the necessity of my separating myself 
as much as may be from the world and from the 
things of the world,—and having felt the force 
of our Lord’s declaration on the Mount,—‘ Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon,’—I am sensible 
that the time is at hand for me to put into prac- 
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tice what I believe to be an indispensable duty. 

After having experienced such a wonderful and 

great deliverance from the power of sin and 

Satan, even as a ‘ brand plucked out of the burn- 

ing,’ it cannot be supposed that the remainder of 
my life ought to be spent in the hurry and bustle 

of business of any kind, and particularly in one 

which has so much increased as to require more 

attention than I am capable of paying to it, even 

if I had no claims of a higher and more important 

nature to attend to. I have frequently thought 

of late, that taking an active partner might 

answer the end intended, and be a means of re- 

moving part of the weight and care from off my 

shoulders, and at the same time set me at liberty 

to attend distant meetings, and take exercise in 

the open air, which my health very much re- 

quires : but haying given this a solid consideration, 

I have found that it would only be doing things 

by halves, as great responsibility and anxiety 

would still rest upon me; it would seem also like 

making a reserve of the best of the sheep, and 

the best of the oxen, the bleating and lowing of 
which would be continually in my ears. I there- 

fore fully believe, that it will be most conducive 

to my present peace, as well as future well-being, 

entirely to give up the trade I am at present en- 

gaged in, and retire with,my family into a small 

compass. Not that I have acquired a su cy, 

without doing something for a livelihood;—far 

from it. I have still a prospect of maintaining 

my family comfortably, with care and industry, 

leaving the event to Him who knows the thoughts 

and intents of the heart: and though my income 

will be smaller than it is at present, my expenses 

will be smaller in proportion. It will no doubt 

be a matter of surprise to some, that one who has | 
so young a family should think of declining so} 
prosperous a trade, as many people, I believe, ! 
think mine is. To these I answer, that I have | 
no desire to accumulate riches for my children ; | 
the blessing seldom attends it, and the baneful | 
effects thereof are too often visible, even in our | 
Society. This is a matter of no small importance | 
with me,—it is not a sudden thing. I wish to 

consult my friends, and to take their advice in it. 

Tt has been _a long time growing with me, and 

latterly has scarcely ever been out of my thoughts; 

end not having frequent intercourse with my 

friends, it seemed best for me to state in writing 

the principal grounds for taking such a step, 

which might be readily handed to those most 

likely to impart counsel.” 


For a number of years, the impression was | 


strong upon his mind, that he should be called to 
the work of the ministry; but in connexion with 
this fecling he was long harassed with doubts 
and fears. He was not rebellious, but his faith 
was weak; he earnestly desired to have indubi- 
table evidence that such was indeed the will of 
his Lord and Master : but He who knew the sin- 
cerity of his heart, graciously condescended, in 
his own good time, to leave him without a doubt 


REVIEW. 


on this important subject. He underwent deep 
baptisms of spirit; indeed such were his mental 
conflicts, that his health materially suffered. In 
referring to this circumstance at a subsequent 
period, he remarked to a friend, that he regarded 
it as an especial blessing to him: for sometimes 
he slept little, and frequently his nights were 
spent in prayer ; at other times, prayer being his 
last engagement previous to consigning himself to 
sleep, he found in the morning (to use his own 
expression) his “mind still covered with the same 
precious influence. I think,’ he added, “I at 
that time knew in measure what it was to ‘stand 
continually upon the watch-tower in the day time, 
and to be set in my ward whole nights.’” His 
mind at this time appeared to be particularly im- 
pressed with the feeling of the great uncertainty 
of time; so that he has been heard to acknow- 
ledge, that for months together he seldom lay 
down in bed, without endeavoring to commit 
his soul into the hands of the Lord ; feeling it 
very uncertain whether he should be permitted to 
see the morning’s light. In reference to this 
period, a dear friend remarks :—‘‘Of that time, 
and of many months previous to his appearance 
as a minister, my recollection is very clear. We 
were then confidential friends, and often together; 
and during the lapse of years that has intervened, 
I have frequently reverted to it. The exercise 
which then attended him, almost bore down the 
natural cheerfulness of his disposition ;—he was 
so serious, so humble, so watchful, lest at any 
time he should be thrown off his guard in the 
freedom of conversation ; and lest he should dis- 
sipate the influence of that heavenly love and 
goodness, which often filled his mind, and led 
hinr into holy covenant with his Lord. He one 
day took me to a small field nearly surrounded 
by trees, on the south side of his house, where he 
told me he was accustomed to retire alone at an 
early hour of the morning and late in the even- 
ing, and often at noon when at home ; thus adopt- 
ing the resolution of David,—‘ Evening and morn- 
ing and at noon will I pray :’ the spiritual com- 
munion ‘he witnessed there, and at many other 
times, would strengthen him no doubt in his 
earnest endeavor to perform the will of his divine 
Master. Yet it was only from his deportment 
that I judged my dear friend to be under prepa- 
ration for the work of the ministry.” 

Sitting in meeting on one occasion, he was 
particularly impressed with the language of our 
Saviour, after he had cleansed the leper; “‘ Were 
there not ten cleansed, but where are the nine ? 
[ tell you there are not found that returned to 
give glory to God, save this stranger.”’ The re- 
membrance that he had ever read such a passage 
in the sacred volume was entirely obliterated 
from his mind ; he thought he felt the requisition 
of duty to address it to the meeting, but he was 
perplexed ; he knew not at the time where it was 
to be found : he gave way to reasoning,—his de- 
pendence not being simply on the Lord alone ; 
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and in great distress of mind, he allowed the writing such a paragraph as the preceding. But 
meeting to break up. He hastened home, and| the quill will sometimes, almost unconsciously to 
opening his Bible, the first passage that met his| onesself, give expression to feelings that are spon- 
eye was,— were there not ten cleansed,” &c. He| taneously produced by the occasion. My object 
was deeply affected :—he entered renewedly into} was, to forward the following extract from the 
covenant with the Lord, that if He would be} Journal of the Friend whose name is at the head 





pleased again to visit him, he would be more | 
faithful : and when again he felt the requisition, 
he was strengthened in much brokenness to com- 
ply. A sweet and inexpressible feeling of peace | 
was mercifully permitted to follow this sacrifice ; 
confirming to his mind that it was indeed a sacri- 
fice prepared of the Lord. From this time he 
continued occasionally to express a few words in 
the line of the ministry ; and not unfrequently 
he was permitted to derive comfort from the 
united exercise of others engaged in this work, 
who were occasionally led to express the substanee 
of the burden he himself was laboring under; 
this was very confirming to his mind; and he 
has been heard to recount with gratitude to God, 
his condescension to him during this period of 
infancy in the work. 

At what time he first appeared in public, is 
not stated in the narrative from which this ac- 
count is taken, but we find that in the year 1816, 
he was acknowledged as a minister of the gospel ; 
and shortly afterwards engaged in company with 
another Friend in a visit to some of the neigh- 
boring meetings. 


(To be continued.) 








Por Friends’ Review. 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 


I have been a reader of the “‘ Review”’ since its 
commencement, and have closely watched its pro- 
gress and tendency, and may acknowledge I have 
often been edified and instructed by its large 
amount of religious matter, as well as by that of 
a literary and miscellaneous character. I have 
earnestly desired that its pages might be pre- 
s:rved from unprofitable controversy, and from 
all uncharitable reflections upon others, too fre- 
quently indicative of feelings not regulated by the 
meekness of the gospel, but rather of a for- 
gtfulness of our own liability to err. And I will 
d») no more than justice to the editor and myself’ 
thus to acknowledge my continued gratificatic n in | 
its perusal, and a conviction that its usefu!n>ss 
has not only been widely extended, but seriously | 
important to the welfare of our religious Society. | 
The doctrines we profess are doubtless considere | | 
by the Editor as precious to the consistent} 
Friend ; and the testimonies given our forefathers 
to bear, as obligatory upon our members now, as | 
they ever were; and the opportunities so fre-! 
quently embraced to impress them upon his read- 
ers, is, no doubt, highly appreciated. Should this 
expression of a kindly interest have even a small | 
effect in cheering him in his arduous path of labor, | 
the writer will be gratified. 

When I took up my pen, I had no thought of 


of this communication. If our friends, nearly a 
hundred years ago, who had submitted to the 
baptisms of the Holy Ghost and of fire, and were 
endeavoring to make their lives conformable to 
the simplicity of the Gospel of Christ, were “ ex- 
ercised”’ on account of the mischievous effects of 
increasing wealth, in its various subtle and in- 
sinuating tendencies, how would they tremble for 
the law and for the testimony, were they now to 
visit us, and behold our merchants princes, and 
our streets of palaces ! 

John Woolman thus relates, with his usual 
simplicity, an incident full of instruction : 

“ At our Yearly Meeting, at Philadelphia, oa 
the 25th of the 9th month, 1764, John Smith, of 
Marlborough, aged upwards of eighty years, a 
faithful minister, though not eloquent, stood up 
in our meeting of ministers and elders, and ay- 
pearing to be under a great exercise of spirit, ir- 
formed Friends, in substance, as follows :—‘ That 
he had been a member of the Society upwards of 
sixty years, and well remembered, that in those 
early times Friends were a plain, lowly-mindcd 
people; and that there was much tenderness and 
contrition in their meetings: that at twenty years 
from that time, the Society increasing in wealth, 
and, in some degree, conforming to the fashions 
of the world, true humility was less apparent, and 
their meetings, in general, not so lively and edi- 
fying: that at the end of forty years, many of 
them were grown very rich; that wearing fine, 
costly garments, and using silver and other 
watches, became customary with them, their sons 
and their daughters, and many of the Society 
made a spacious appearance in the world; which 
marks of outward wealth and greatness appeared 
on some in our meetings of ministers and elders; 
and as these things became more prevalent, so 
the powerful overshadowings of the Holy Ghost 
were less manifest in the Society: that there had 
been a continued inerease of these ways of life, 
even until now; and that the weakness which 
hath now overspread the Society,and the barrenness 
manifest amongst us, is matter of much sorrow.’ 
He then mentioned the uncertainty of his attend- 
ing these meetings in future, expecting his disso- 
lution was now near; and having tenderly ex- 
pressed his concern for us, signifying that he had 
seon in the true light, that the Lord would bring 
back his people from these things into which they 
were thus degenerated ; but that his faithful ser- 
vants must first go through great and heavy cxer- 
cises therein.” 

From our estimate of the character of John 
Woolman, we would apprehend that the forezoing 
must have been much in unison with his own 
views—with the views of a man whose life was, 
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indeed, one of self-denial, and, apparently, of a| white race, we may very justly desire the success 
continual endeavor to live very near to the king- | of the colonization plan. But we are bound to 
dom of heaven. | protest against the doctrine frequently if not 
“ Having,” he says, “for many years felt love | usually advanced, and rendered the basis of an 

in my heart toward the natives of this land who | argument in defence of that scheme, that the 
dwell far back in the wilderness,” he visited, in | colored race can never enjoy the full rights and 
1763, some of the Indian settlements on the Sus-| privileges of citizens, on American soil. The 
quehanna. On his return from this visit, he says, | plan of forming colonies on the African coast, 
“T found my family middling well; and they | consisting entirely of colored people, is evidently 
and my friends, all along, appeared glad to see | founded on the tacit admission of their capacity 
me return from a journey which they apprehended | for self-government; and to assert that they can 
dangerous; but my mind, while I was out, had | never be permitted, while residing on this side of 
been so employed in striving for a perfect resig- the Atlantic, to exercise an influence proportioned 
nation, and I had so often been confirmed in a | to their numbers and capacities, in the formation 
belief, that whatever the Lord might be pleased | and execution of the laws by which all are to be 
to allot for me would work for good; I was care- | governed, is to charge ourselves and our posterity 
ful lest I should admit any degree of selfishness | with a gross and stubborn injustice. All laws, 
in being glad overmuch, and labored to improve | principles and usages which are calculated to 
by those trials in such a manner as my gracious | render any class of the human family aliens and 
Father and Protector intends for me.” outcasts in the land of their nativity, are totally 
This brief statement is given to show the re-| irreconcilable with the principles on which the 
markable degree of watchfulness which he be- 'people of the United States assumed, or pro- 
lieved it was necessary to keep over his own | fessed to assume, their station among the nations 
spirit. M. | of the earth—that governments are established 
}among men to secure their right to life, liberty 


For Friends’ Review. 


EMIGRATION TO LIBERIA. 


By an address recently issued in behalf of the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society, we are in- 
formed that, during the year 1852, seven vessels 
were chartered and despatched to the African 
coast, carrying thither six hundred and sixty-six 


}and the pursuit of happiness—and that their 
just powers are derived from the consent of the 
|governed. It is indeed readily perceived, that 
whenever the laws, let their form or origin be 
| what it may, are calculated to secure the safety 
and happiness of the people, they will have the 


| consent and approbation of the moral and peace- 
|able members of the community. 


colored emigrants. Of this number four hun- 


From all that is now known or reasonably ex- 
dred and three were freeborn, thirty-eight pur- | pected, we must suppose that the descendants of 
chased their freedom, and two hundred and | the negro race in the United States must always 
twenty five were liberated by their masters, with | be a slender minority of the whole population ; 


the intention of their emigrating to Liberia. Of | and as there is no reason to attribute to them an 
these emigrants thirteen were from Pennsylvania. | intellect superior to that of the whites, there is 
The number despatched last year appears to be | no ground for apprehending that they will, at any 
greater than in any preceding one since 1832. | time, acquire an undue influence in church or 
According to a statement in the African Repo-| state. To assert that our laws must always main- 
sitory for 4th month, 1852, there were shipped | tain an invidiovs distinction between the immi- 
to Liberia, from 1820 to 1851, both inclusive, grants from the north and the south of the Medi- 
7,836 emigrants. Of these 6,792 were sent by | terranean, and their descendants, is absurd and 
the Colonization Society, and 1,044, including | unjust. It is to be hoped and believed that a 
756 who were captured in the ship Pons, by the | fature generation will be wiser and more liberal 
U. 8. government. Of those emigrants 2,720 | than ours. 
were born free; 204 purchased their freedom, | But there is one thing on which we may rely ; 
and 3,868 were liberated with a view of their! that as the coloured people are here, here they 
emigrating to Liberia. Of these four hundred| must remain. A few may be transported to 
There | 


and thirty two were from the free States. 
have likewise been about eight hundred sent by 
the Maryland Colonization Society, to the colony 
of Maryland on the African coast. 

As a receptacle for such as may be liberated on 
condition of removing to Africa, and who would 


Africa and the West Indies, but not enough to 
wnake a sensible impression on the coloured popu- 
lation. What has the migration, which has filled 
| North America with its teeming millions, done 
_ towards reducing the population of Europe ? 

From the statements above given, it appears 


| 


otherwise be retained in slavery, the settlement | that from 1820 to 1852, both inclusive, there 
at Liberia and its vicinity are unquestionably | have been transported from the United States to 
deserving of encouragement and support. Asa | Africa, between eight and nine thousand coloured 
means, also, of extending civilization and the arts | persons. Within thirty years of this time—from 
into that benighted region, guarded as it appears | 1820 to 1850—the whole coloured population has 
to be against the permanent ‘intrusion of the! advanced from 1,771,000 to 3,596,000. 
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In the State of Maryland the free coloured, in!’ she faithfully discharged the relative an 
race have increased, during these thirty years, | social duties, and exercised the hospitality of pri- 
about thirty five thousand ; or a little more than | mitive days, not for show, but for the refresh- 
four times the number shipped to Africa during | ment of the weary traveller. She was diligent in 


the same time. 


The conclusion, therefore, ap- | 


visiting the sick, the destitute and the afflicted ; 


pears inevitable, so far as experience can justify | and was especially careful to seek out, in their 


a conclusion, that if it was even desirable to trans- 
port all the descendants of the negro race into 
their fatherland, the attempt would be completely 
Utopian. Of course the great efforts of the true 
American philanthropists ought to be directed to 
improve the condition and elevate the character 
of both races, and to establish such relations 
between them as will secure harmony and peace. 

The supposition that there is a natural anti- 
pathy between the races, which must always 
prevent them from living together in peace, under 
the protection of just and equal laws, is unpbi- 
losophical and unchristian. Give the coloured 
class the rights and privileges which we claim for 
ourselves, leave the way open to them to find and 
occupy the positions for which their numbers, 
talents and acquirements may fit them, and they 
will necessarily have the same motives for sup- 
porting the laws, and promoting the prosperity of 
the country, as their fairer compatriots. To 
assert that these privileges can never be conceded 
to them, is to charge our race with being intrin- 
sically and incorrigibly unjust and tyrannical; a 
charge which we may refuse to admit till we see 


it proved. E. L. 


Memorial of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held in New York, concerning our beloved 
Jriend, Saran WARING, deceased. 


The memory of those who have devoted them- 
selves, their time, and talents to the service of 
the militant Church, cannot but be precious in 
its view: and for the edification and encourage- 
ment of survivors, and in the hope that a greater 
detachment from the things of time and sense, 
and an increased devotion to the cause of our 
Holy Redeemer may thereby be induced, it has | 
ever been thought right that the distinctive traits | 
in the characters of such, and the peaceful close | 
of their earthly pilgrimage, should be placed upon 
record. 

Sarah Waring, the subject of this memoir, was | 
the daughter of Solomon and Lydia Underhill, | 
of Cow Neck, now Manhasset, Queens County, | 
New York. From her childhood she was reli- 
giously inclined, and, with added years, there | 
was an increase of her love to God, and a desire | 
to do his holy will. 

She was married to our friend, William Wa- 
ring, of New York, in the year 1809, and, feeling 


lowly situation, the dwellings of the stranger and 
of those who had but recently removed amongst 
us ; to inquire into their circumstances, and sym- 
pathize with them in their trials, an incumbent 
Christian duty, the right performance of which 
will often open the way for much usefulness; but 
which, it is apprehended, is too much neglected 
in populous cities. 

She served, to the satisfaction of Friends, as 
Clerk of several important meetings for Discipline 
for a number of years, and was extensively useful 
in maintaining the order of the Society. She long 
oceupied, dilizently’and faithfully, the station of 
Overseer, and for some years that of an Elder in 
the Church, and was strongly attached to its dis- 
tinguishing testimonies. 

She was sound in the faith of the Gospel of our 
Holy Redeemer, which was manifested by her 
steady and firm adherence to it when many for- 
sook it and fled; and she highly prized the writ- 
ten records of its truths, which was evinced by 
her diligent engagement in their perusal. 

She was attacked with a pulmonary affection, 
under which she appeared declining in health, 
and went to the Island of St. Croix, in the West 
Indies, in the First month, 1839, where, in about 
a week after her arrival, she had a hemorrhage of 
the lungs, during which she was strikingly peace- 
ful and quiet in her mind. After about four 
months’ absence, she returned home in a state of 
increased bodily weakness. Her decline was very 
gradual, and she was long confined to her bed. 

Possessing a mind of more than ordinary sen- 
sibility, she had been deeply affected under seve- 
ral afilictive dispensations of her life; and now, 
when her bodily frame was reduced to so great a 
degree of weakness that life was long with difhi- 
culty sustained, she was, from the inexplicable 
connection between the mind and its material 
dwelling, again at times subjected to great de- 
pression. 

In a state of great strippedness, and a feeling 
of poverty and unworthiness, she earnestly de- 
sired to receive aypeaceful assurance of her accept- 
ance; and in seasons of comparative exemption 
from the sinking sensations peculiar to her dis- 
ease, she was mercifully favored with it: such, 
however, was her diffidence, and her low estimate 
of her attainments, that she spoke but little of 
these seasons of enjoyment, lest she should exhi- 
bit a greater degree of Christian advancement 





her augmented responsibility, she was concerned 
to discharge with diligence the various duties of 
life, knowing that the work is to be done whilst 
it is yet day; and with the feeling which she 
manifested in the following expression: “ How 
much is to be done, and how little time to do it 


than she was willing to admit to be her expe- 
rience ; but in seasons of depression, she was ena- 
bled to derive comfort from the unity and sym- 
pathy of the friends to whom she was attached in 
gospel love, and from the rich treasures which she 
continued to find in Holy Writ, many interesting 
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passages of which recurred to her mind from time 
to time, and, by the Divine blessing, were made 
the means of soothing and comforting her spirit. 
Of the expression of her feelings and views, the 
following have been preserved : 

The 27th of 6th month, 1839, she said, that at 
times she felt the supporting arm ; but, at others, 
was weak and poor; that her peace was not from 
works of righteousness that she had done; and 
that she feared to apply to herself the favorable 
view of her state that her friends had presented 
to her; and, some days after, observed, that in a 
season of domestic affliction, and also while at St. 
Croix, she had been comforted by the application 
of the 20th Psalm to her condition. 

Her spiritual state became increasingly com- 
fortable, and, about the middle of the following 
month, she remarked that she felt a more full 
assurance of acceptance, whith she had to witness 
for herself, not having dared to trust to the favor- 
able views of her friends in relation to her state; 
and observed, that all her weakness and sufferings 
were not too much, and evinced a great interest 
in the prosperity of the cause of truth. 

Towards the close of the same month she ex- 
pressed a hope that her patience would hold out, 
remarking, that she felt an increasing quiet of 
mind, but that she knew her nervous system was 
apt to be affected. 

On the 15th of the 8th month, she remarked, 


REVIEW. 


favored to rely upon Him who first loved her, she 
said she felt a peaceful calm pervading her mind, 
and a willingness to be released ; but, if it was the 
design of Divine Wisdom, she was willing to re- 
main; it might be for the good of others. 

She was not expected to survive the night of 
the 12th, and, on the afternoon of the following 
day was much unsettled in mind: on the suc- 
ceeding evening the excitement passed away and 
returned no more. She inquired if her pulse was 
not very low; and requested that her husband 
and sons should come into her room. She re- 
peated several passages of Scripture expressive of 
her feelings of quietness and thankfulness, and 
said her mind had been so affected by her poor 
body, that she had become weak, very weak ; that 
she had greatly desired she might not thereby 
injure any; that the time of her departure was 
concealed from her, but that she felt there was 
much more cause for rejoicing than for mourning; 
and continued through the night in a very peace- 
ful frame of mind, frequently expressing her wil- 
lingness and desire to depart, and was much en- 
gaged in thanksgiving for past mercies, and in 
prayer, that He, whom she had endeavored to 
serve, would be her staff and support in her pas- 
sage through the valley of the shadow of death. 

The night following, she again asked the state 
of her pulse, and, on being told it was sometimes 
scarcely perceptible, her countenance immediately 


that she had not much aboundings to speak of, | brightened, and she said, “ How grateful I ought 


but that she was in peaceful quiet ; 
friends thought her state less than that, she was 
desirous of being told of it. A few days after, 
she said, that at times, she felt peaceful and 
quiet ; at others, she remembered she had strayed 
through unwatchfulness; that she did not want 
to trouble her friends with her low feelings, for 
she knew she was exciteable, and that she was 
constitutionally so. 

About this period, in a time of great poverty 
of spirit, the assurance of Divine acceptance was 
so far withheld from her, that she was for a sea- 
son unable to apply the promises to herself; but 
subsequently remarked to the young people 
around her, “ I do want you to know that the Lord 
is good.” Again, “The Lord is my strength and 
my song, and he also is become my salvation.” 

The forepart of the 9th month was a time of 
much enjoyment, her mind beimg peaceful, and 
her countenance plainly indicating her feelings. 
She often recurred to a visit of a ministering 
Friend, and said, “Oh, those sweet words! in 
quietness and in confidence shall be thy strength, 
until thy change—which, in the Lord’s time, will 
be a glorious change—shall come.” 

She could not at any time, without evident dis- 
satisfaction, hear any allusion to the exemplary 
tenor of her past life, or to any good she had done, 
and about this time remarked, “ whatever judg- 
ment my friends may have formed, I am sensible 
I have been very deficient in humility.” 

On the morning of the 11th, continuing to be 


that, if her | to be toa merciful Providence :” 


| 


and shortly after, 
“ farewell! all my dear friends.” 

On the morning of the 15th of the 9th month, 
she requested to hear several passages of Scrip- 
ture read; one of which, from the triumphant 
song of Moses, was, “ The horse and his rider 
hath he cast into the sea:” and the last, “ I will 
give unto thee the sure mercies of David.” In 
the afternoon she again made inquiry about the 
state of her pulse, saying, the best information in 
relation to it had been given her the night pre- 
vious, adding, “‘ Why, why do you wish to detain 
me here? I desire to be patient, I strive to be 
patient, and to say, Thy will, and not mine, be 
done.” ‘The sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed.” Shortly after she said, with 
much emphasis, “The Lord is good !—He is 
good !—He is very good!” And afterwards, “I 
am almost insensible to every thing around me— 
I am sinking away—lI hope to be preserved from 
manifesting impatience.” 

In the evening she said she had no pain, and 
asked if it was not almost over. She spoke with 
her usual strength of voice until about fifteen 
minutes of her close, and was entirely conscious 
to the last. 

A little before nine o’clock her purified spirit 
forsook its earthly tabernacle, in the 57th year 
of her age. 


Ii is easier to avoid a fault than to repair it. 
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PEPPER DUST: CONSCIENCE BEFORE PROFIT. 


Grocers have never enjoyed an immaculate re- 
putation in the matter of adulterating goods. 
Not a few of their most costly wares are capable 
of easy mixture. Conscience is generally trained 
to the posture habitual to the trade. Of course 
the grocer has exceedingly good reasons for his 
apprentices why they should adulterate. Yet, if 
he went to the draper, and found that he had 
bought a mixture of cotton and flax, he would call 
the draper a cheat: or if he found that the silver- 
smith had sold him plated spoons for silver 
spoons, he would call him a cheat. It is only, 
you see, in his own line of business that such 
strong reasons exist for doing a little deception. 
In Mr. Budgett’s early days, pepper was under a 
heavy tax; and in the trade, universal tradition 
said, that out of the trade every one expected pep- 
per to be mixed. In the shop stood a cask label- 
led P. D., containing something very like pepper- 
dust, wherewith it was usual to mix the pepper 
before sending it forth to serve the public. The 
trade tradition, had obtained for the apocryphal 
P. D., a place amongst the standard articles of the 
shop; and on the strength of that tradition, it was 
vended for men by men who thought they were 
honest. But as Samuel went forward in life, his 
ideas on trade morality grew clearer. This P. D. 
began to give him much discomfort. Ie thought 
upon it till he was satisfied that, when all that 
could be said was weighed, the thing was wrong. 


Arrived at this conclusion, he felt that no bless- 
ing could be upon the place while it was there. 
He instantly decreed that P. D. should perish. It 
was night; but back he went to the shop, took 
the hypocritical cask, carried it forth to the 
quarry, then staved it, and scattered P. D. among 


the clods, and slags, and stones. He returned 
with a light heart : but he recollected ‘that he had 
left the staves of the cask in the quarry, and as 
there was no need to let them go to waste, his first 
act in the morning was to return and gather 
them up. 

Now, ye busy shopmen, and ye more lordiy 
merchants, say, before the only witness who be- 
held that act under the night-heaven, have you 
no P. D. which ought to be scattered before you 
go to sleep? Your thought turns towards some- 
thing: you were taught it; men worthy in their 
way justify it; you are able to laugh others out 
of their scruples about it; you argue with your- 
self till it appears “fair enough ;” but do for 
once just go to your private room, and sit down 
and think. Be rational for a moment or two; do 
not refuse to converse alone with your conscience 
and your God; aye, go down upon your knees, 
and pray for light, for it is no small matter to be 
doing wrong. You may smile at it, you mey 
gloss it over, you may “pooh-pooh” warning 
but wrong is wrong, and there is a Judge above 
us; wrong is wrong, and it will find you out. Be 
eure this world is not a lawless common, where 
all who can may plunder, and go harmless ; it is 
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a kingdom with a strong just King, whose laws 
cannot be broken, whose subjects cannot be ill- 
treated in His sight without bringing on the of- 
fender a becoming punishment. 

This world of ours contains a great deal of P. 
D. The ship-owner has a ship which has be- 
come too old to carry sugar from the West Indics 
without damaging it by leakage; so he fits her 
out as a passenger-ship, and advertises her for 
Sydney, as “the well-known, favorite, fast-sail- 
ing ship ;’’ and that is P. D. The corn-merchant 
has a cargo damaged in a gale at sea; but as the 
underwriters will not pay unless the captain can 
swear that the vessel struck, the merchant, who 
was snug in his bed when the gale blew, tries to 
show the captain, very conclusively, that just off 
Flamborough Head the keel did actually touch 
the ground, and that, therefore, he may safely 
take the requisite oath; and thatis P.D. The 
private banker, who feels that he is sinking, takes 
a finer house, starts an additional carriage, and 
sets up for a member of parliament, that people 
may think he scarcely knows what to do with his 
money ; and that is P. D. The director of a joint- 
stock bank, who sees that the money concern is 
hollow, sells out his own shares, but retains his 
place till the three years during which he is lia- 
ble are past, that no one else may take fright ; 
and this is P. D. ‘The shareholder gets up a ru- 
mor that the Pettyborough railway is going to be 
amalgamated with the Great Central Line; and 
this is P. D. The warehouseman is standing by 
a parcel of goods which had been on his hands 
some weeks: a customer enters and is received 
with smiles.—“ Are these new ?”’— The latest 
things we have—just out—in fact, I almost 
thought you would be in to-day, and have this 
moment had the parcel opened for you;” and that 
is P.D. The glove-seller is asked for Dent’s 
gloves, and produces you an article which never 
passed through Dent’s hands, or cost Dent’s price. 
“These are not Dent’s.”—“TI beg your pardon ; 
they are Dent’s best: I bought them there my- 
self; and this is P. D. If you go on, you will 
be astonished how P. D. is in most places; in 
books, at the board of cabinet councils, in senates, 
in journals, in the landlord’s office, in the farmer’s 
market-room, in the milkman’s pail, in the under- 
taker’s plumes, in the druggist’s vials, in the law- 
yer’s bag, on sparkling belles at the royal ball, 
in the dens of low dealers and thieves. “In fact, 
if some just power were to-night to take all the 
P. D. casks in this great shop we call the world, 
and stave them in, scattering the deceitful con- 
tents to the winds, there would be such a confu- 
sion to-morrow morning, that the whole shop 
would have to be re-arranged. 


Your business, just now is to search out P. D. 
under your own roof, and be sure you do not let 
it pass “the night there. Out with it! a curse ie 
in it. Stave the cask in pieces; scatter the cheat 
to the night-winds. Let the eye of heaven, which 
is looking down, behold its dispersion. Then go 
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and crave pardon for all the acts in the past, 
wherein you have touched, tasted, or handled the 
unclean thing. Do not mock the Almighty by 
asking pardon for the sin of to-day, when you are 
holding the same sin in your right hand for repe- 
tition to-morrow. Pardon for the past is freely 
offered ; but think not that God will forgive sins 
you will not forsake. What would you think of 
a father who would forgive his son for cheating 
his neighbour when he was continuing to cheat, 
and who would not immovably refuse his favor 
unless the cheat were discontinued, and, as far as 
possible, repaired? And do you imagine that the 
great holy Father above will own for a child of 
His any man that tricks, defrauds, or lies? If 
with a penitent heart you turn from your evil 
ways, he is merciful to forgive you! but wo to 
you, and wo to all of us, were he so cruel a ruler 
as to be at peace with the unjust! No, no! the 
righteous God loves righteousness. As you are 
guilty, you feel it is terrible to believe this. But 
it shuts the door of hope only on the path of trans- 
gression; it leaves the path of repentance open, 
and into that, God manifest in the flesh, invites 
you, with a tender effusion of love, and a royal 
promise of mercy.— Life of Samuel Budgett. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 19, 1853. 


The address to Governor Clifford, in relation to 
the Maine liquor law, which is copied into this 
week’s number, contains some spicy and appro- 
priate remarks. The doctrine, which the Governor 
seems to have favoured, and which the address 
justly controverts, has been virtually, though, per- 
haps, tacitly abandoned, by legislatures, long ago. 
It is, indeed, rather too late now to advance the 
opinion that a law prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquor as a beverage, 
would be «illegitimate legislation.” The enact- 
ment of a license law is itself an assumption of 
the implied right in question, Why is a license 
for the sale ef such liquors required? If the 
legislature has a right to prohibit the sale of 
spirituous liquors without a license, it may, of 
course, impose such restrictions as may be judged 
expedient, upon the granting of that license. The 
conditions usually introduced into our license laws, 
plainly show that the object is to prevent the evil 
of intemperance. The design evidently is to limit 
the sale of intoxicating drink to places where such 
sale is necessary, and to entrust it to hands not 
likely to encourage its abuse. The dealers in milk 
require no license; they may dispense it to their 
customers in any quantity desired, Why may not 
inebriating liquor be distributed among those who 
choose to buy it, as freely as milk? Evidently 
because of its greater liability to abuse. There 
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are said to be districts of country in which, during 
some seasons of the year, milk is absolutely poison- 
ous to the human stomach. Now, if in the vi- 
cinity of such districts, the dealers should some- 
times mingle portions of this poisonous milk with 
the innocuous article retailed to their customers, 
we should hardly question the authority of go- 
vernment to guard against this evil, by limiting 
the sale of milk to persons who might be trusted ; 
and if it should be found that all attempts to pre- 
vent by regulation the distribution of the poison- 
ous article were ineffectual, but that thousands 
were annually sent to untimely graves by its use, 
we should not dispute the right of prohibiting, 
within the neighborhood of the infected district, 
the sale of milk altogether. 

Now, has not experience sufficiently proved, as 
observed by the author of the address, that the 
efforts of legislators to limit by regulation the evils 
of intemperance, have signally failed? Indeed, 
the case supposed, of milk poisoning, falls below 
the actual one; not only are thousands consigned 
to untimely graves, by intoxicating liquors,—and 
that not in a single neighborhood of limited extent, 
but wherever the article is disseminated,—but 
crimes are multiplied, pauperism generated, wives 
and children rendered worse than widows and 
orphans. 

If the power to regulate the traffic in spirituous 
liquor is unquestioned and unquestionable, cer- 
tainly that power must extend: to an efficient regu- 
lation ; and experience fully proves that no regu- 
lation short of their exclusion as a beverage can 
be effectual. 


Ricuarp Neat.—The case of this man, of which 
& notice appeared in the Review of last week, may 
be fairly cited as evidence that, if any new legisla- 
tion is requisite, in relation to the coloured inhab- 
itants of the State, itis such as would afford them 
more efficient protection. 

We find, by the report of the proceedings in the 
Senate at Harrisburg, relative to the Governor's 
warrant, that Henry S. Evans, of Westchester, 
stated to the Senate, that he called on the Gover- 
nor, at his own request, in reference to this matter : 
that the Governor had explained to him the circum- 
stances of the case ; that he was in error in the first 
instance, and that as soon as he ascertained the 
real facts, he had rescinded and countermanded the 
requisition, by telepraph to Philadelphia; and that 
he intended to make an explanation to the Gover- 
nor of Maryland. He made this statement, he said, 
in justice to the Governor, and in all frankness and 
fairness. 

Now, whatever influence the recall of the war- 
rant may have had on the final proceedings as they 
actually took place, it is manifest that it did not 
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prevent the arrest of Richard Neal, nor would it | 
have arrested the procedure until the prisoner 
would have been beyond the reach of Pennsyl- 
vania law, if the cars had been a few minutes 
later in leaving the depot in Philadelphia. The 
duty of the police officers would have been con- 
sidered as accomplished when the prisoner was 
left in the hands of Lamb, within the jurisdiction 
of Maryland. The recall of the warrant would 
hardly have brought him back. Putting the most 
favourable construction on the intention of the 
captors, we must suppose that poor Neal would | 
have been arraigned before a Maryland court, with 
a titled prosecutor ; and the same witness to prove 
his guilt, as there was to procure the demand for | 
his arrest. Though he and his wife positively de- 
clare that he had no agency in her attempt to es- | 
cape, it is not probable that declaration, if brought | 
before the court, would have been available, against 
the direct testimony of his accuser. 

Some of our readers will probably ask what is | 
the penalty, in case of conviction of the offence | 
with which Neal was charged? This enquiry is | 
answered by the subjoined extract from the law of | 
Maryland enacted in 1827. 


“If any free person shall entice, persuade, or 
assist any slave, or servant, knowing him or her | 
to be such, to ran away from his or her lawful | 
owner or possessor, and such slave or servant 
shall actually run away,—or having harbored 
such runaway slave or servant, knowing him or | 
her to be such—then such person shall be liable to 
indictment in the county court of the county where | 
such offence shall have been committed, or in the | 
city court of Baltimore, if such offence shall have 
been committed in the city of Baltimore, and upon | 
conviction shall undergo a confinement in the | 
penitentiary, not exceeding six years.”-—Latrole’s | 
Justice, 





_ 


Sarewspury anv Ranway Quarrerty Meetine. | 
—In the Moral Almanac for the current year, the | 
time for holding this meeting is stated to be on the | 
Fifth day after the second First day in the 2d, 5th, 
8th and 11th months. It is to be observed that the 
time is the Fifth day following the third First day; | 
the day being recently changed. 


Diep, at the residence of her mother, Patience 
Stanley, on the 10th of 9th month last, in the 49th | 
year of her age, Mary Stantey, a member of Go- 
shen Monthly Meeting, Logan Co., Ohio. She was 
enabled to bear a season of much suffering with 
patient submission to the Divine will, evincing a 
tender solicitude for the eternal welfare of those 
around her, exhorting them so to live that they might 
be partakers of that lively hope which mercifully 
sustained her in the hour of extremity. 
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Diep, at his residence in Highland County, Ohio, 


'on the morning of the 3ist of 10th month last, 


Joun Vanpett, an esteemed member and Elder of 
Fairtield Monthly Meeting. aged about 76 years. 
He bore a painful and protracted disease with Chris- 
tian patience. His spirit was clothed with calmness 
and serenity, and a consoling evidence rests with 
his friends that his end was peace. 


for friends’ Review. 
DECISION IN LOUISIANA RESPECTING THE. PASS- 
AGE OF SLAVES THROUGH THE STATE. 
The National Era of the 10th inst. contains a 
report, copied it appears from a New Orleans 


| paper, respecting the decision of a case which 


may be regarded as a counterpoise to the decision 
of Judge Paine in the case of the Lemmon slaves. 

In the year 1840 William K. Williams pur- 
chased of the State of Virginia, twenty four 
slaves, who had been convicted of capital offences, 
yut whose sentences were commuted for banish- 
ment. Williams the purchaser entered into bonds 
in the penal sum of one thousand dollars, for 
each of the slaves, conditioned for their removal 
beyond the limits of the United States, which 
bonds were deposited with the Governor of Vir- 
ginia. He took passage in a sailing vessel, from 
Alexandria to Mobile, and thence proceeded, by 
land, to New Orleans, with his slaves, on his way 
to Texas, which was then an independent State, 
beyond the limits of the United States. There 
Williams was arrested and the slaves seized. He 
was prosecuted on a law which forbade the bring- 


| ing of convict slaves into the State; and though 
| it was not pretended that he had sold, or intended 
| to sell any of the slaves, but on the contrary it 


was shown that he had declared, when inquired 
of, that they were not for sale, but that he was 
going with. them to Texas, yet the prosecuting 
attorney took the ground that the mere act of 
bringing such slaves into the State, constituted 
the offence with which the defendant was charged; 


jand this argument was sustained by the court. 


Williams was therefore convicted, and besides 
the forfeiture of the slaves, he was fined twelve 
thousand dollars. This fine was probably not 
paid, but it is stated that he was confined a year 
in the parish jail. He appears to have been 
merely in transitu, without making or designing 


| to make any needless delay in the State. 


It seems, however, there was one essential dif- 
ference between this and the New York case; 
and this may perhaps account for the different 
feelings excited in the two cases. The slaves of 
Williams, though forfeited to the State, and of 
course lost to him, do not appear to have been 
emancipated ; for we are told that they were em- 
ployed in removing the snags in the river, and in 
erecting the hall where the Legislature now holds 
its sessions. Whether any of the merchants of 
New Orleans volunteered to remunerate Williams 
for the loss of his property we are not informed. 
They had not the advantage of the example set 
them by their brethren of New York. E. L. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


upon all the friends and champions of the Maine 
MOYAMENSING HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


Law in every State, and an apparent design to 
From the notice published in the “ Friends’ | use your official station and influence to retard 
Review,” of the 29th ult., of the Moyamensing | that great reform in legislation, which they are 
House of Industry, under the care of the Phila- | aiming to effect. That something should be done 
delphia Society for the Employment and Instruc- | to check the tide of intemperance which is making 
tion of the Poor, it would appear the Society have, | such fearful havoc of social and domestic hap- 
during the past year, much enlarged their build- | piness, and the public weal ; that something should 
ing, thus affording greater accommodation for the | be done to dry up those bitter fountains which 
employment and relief of the poor; but nothing | are carrying desolation and woe to so many habi- 
is said of the means of the Society for carrying | tations ; that something should be done to prevent 
on its operations. | the pauperism and crime which are the legitimate 

Upon examination, I find there is still due on | fruit of the promiscuous sale of ardent spirit, you 
the contracts for building, upwards of two thou- | will not, I presume, deny! Well, sir, what shall 
sand dollars, and for the support of the house the |it be? For the space of two hundred years, we 
funds are very nearly exhausted. | have tried the license system in various modifica- 

This Institution, unlike many of its kindred | tions and forms, and yet, confessedly, the evils 
Associations for the Relief of the Poor, continues | resulting from the use of spirituous liquors have 
its operations throughout the year. The work-| increased. Millions of money have been squan- 
room, it is true, has its most busy season during | dered, and tens of thousands of lives have been 
the winter, and is now affording employment to | sacrificed at the shrine of intemperance. Our 
from sixty to eighty persons daily. poor-houses have been filled with the victims of 

The Dispensary, the Lodging rooms, and the | this vice, and our courts of justice have proclaimed, 
Bathing and Washing departments, are in active | with trumpet-tongue, the sad consequences of the 
operation the year round, and unless the treasury | traffic in ardent spirits. Is not the lice nse system 
be replenished ere long, the Society will have to | PROVED to be totally inadequate for the suppres- 
curtail its usefulness. The several charities asso- | sion of those multiform and terrible evils which 
ciated under the roof of the Moyamensing House | spring directly from the legalized manufacture 
of Industry, and the system of the Society in 
giving relief, to make it as much as possible a re- 
muneration for service or labor performed, has 
long been esteemed the best way to assist the 
poor. Removing from them the plea of beggary, 
“Cannot get any thing to do;” and it has afforded 
great gratification to the managers, in many in- 
stances, to find those who were the inmates of 


and sale of ardent spirits? Shall we then con- 
tinue to pursue that course which so many years 
of sad and bitter experience prove to be fraught 
with pain and peril? You say “the severest 
wounds are inflicted on the cause of morals, by 
being dragged by its friends into the political 
arena.” 

Let me ask you, sir, what is the object of gov- 


to support themselves. 

Donations will be gratefully received by Samuel 
Jeanes, 110 Arch street; Anthony M. Kimber, 
No. 8, North Front; Israel H. Johnson, 35 Mar- 
ket street; Joshua L. Baily, 101, Market street; 
or, Wistar Morris, Treasurer, 


Third and Walnut streets. 
Philad. 2d mo. 9, 1853. 


and the protection of the innocent? All wise 
legislation is based on the principle of preven- 
tion. It recognizes the old adage, that “an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure.” It 
is admitted that legislators should prohibit, by 
the strongest penalties, atrocious crimes, such as 
murder, mobs, larceny, &c. And ought they not, 
if they have the power, to put under the ban of 
perpetual proscription the chiefest and most ac- 
euk MAINE LIQUOR LAV. tive agent in the perpetration of crime f Note RY 
single fact. A distinguished jurist in the State 

To the Hon. Governor Clifford : of New York stated, a few years since, that of 
Dear Sir—In the telegraphic report of your | eighteen persons tried before him for murder, every 
Message, delivered to the Legislature of Mass. on | case had its origin in intemperance. Most of the 
*the 14th Jan. you are represented as saying, in al- | Judges of the Criminal Courts would bear similar 
lusion to the Maine Liquor Law, “ that the cause | testimony in respect to those atrocities, which 
of morals never gained through illegitimate le-| they are called upon to investigate. And yet, 
gislation, and its severest woynds are inflicted by | seeing and knowing all this, we must fold our 
being dragged by its friends into the political | hands and close our mouths, because the prohibi- 
arena.” tion of the rum traffic would be “ illegitimate 
It may not seem entirely delicate or appropri- | /egislation.’”’ It is not “ illegitimate legislation ” 
ate for one not a resident of the Bay State, to ad-| to impose an onerous tax upon my property to 
dress you in this public manner. I should not | support the victims of intemperance.— That's all 
have presumed to do so, if the spirit of the para- | right, and I must quietly submit, however grievous 
graph I have quoted was not of general interest | the burden may be. But I must not ask those 
and concern—if there was not an implied censure | who are chosen to guard and protect the interests 


their house for a season, now doing well, and able unless it be the suppression of crime 
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of the people, to prevent this pauperism, by re- 
moving its chief and efficient cause, because that 
would be “‘ illegitimate legislation.” 

The manufacturers and traffickers in ardent 
spirits may go on with impunity, “ scattering fire- 
brands, arrows and death’’—because their busi- 
ness is legalized. They may multiply widows and 
orphans, and carry devastation and wo to ten 
thousand habitations, and yet nothing can be done 
to check their cupidity, and put a stop to their vil- 
lainy, because it would be “ illegitimate legisla- 
tion.” Let me ask you, sir, if society has not a 
natural, an inherent and inalienable right to pro- 
tect itself from the injuries and outrages inflicted 
by wrong doers? If so, and the experience of 
two hundred years conclusively proves that nothing 
short of the total prohibition of the sale of ardent 
spirits (except for medicinal and mechanical pur- 
poses) can prevent the fearful and appalling evils 
which are so wide spread and universal, by what 
process of reasoning can it be shown to be “ ille- 
gitimate legislation” to do this thing? Why 
may it, why ought it not to bedone? Who, with 
any show of good reason, could complain ? 

Is it not time, high time, that the burning tide 
of intemperance should be stayed? Is it not time 
that the most powerful incentives to crime should | 
be removed? Is it not time to relieve the peo- 
ple from burdensome taxation, by taking away | 
the chief promoter of pauperism? Is it not time 
to brand the traffic in ardent spirits as infamous, 
and restrain by “ pains and penalties ” those who 
will not listen to the appeals to their humanity, 
their consciences, or their compassion? But no- 
thing short of prohibition will accomplish these 
objects. We must have the “ Maine Law” in 
its general provisions, or continue to suffer the 
appalling evils induced by intemperance. 

Respectfully yours, 


—Christian Observer. 


R. 


From Household Words. 
PENNY WISDOM. 
(Concluded from page 344.) 

Dyers and calico-printers, like manufacturing 
chemists, have frequently accumulations of rub- 
bish about their premises, which they heartily 
wish to get rid of at any or no price ; and at in- 
tervals, by a new item added to the general stock 
of available knowledge, one of these accumulations | 
becomes suddenly a commercial something. The 
dye material called madder will serve to illustrate 
this as well as anything else. Madder is the root 
of a plant which yields much coloring matter by 
steeping in water ; and, after being so treated, the 
spent madder is thrown aside as a useless refuse. 
The refuse is not rich enough for manure ; no river 
conservators will allow it to be thrown into a run- 
ning stream ; and the dyer is thus perforce com- 
pelled to give it a homestead somewhere or other. 
But some clear-headed experimenter has just 
found out that, actually, one-third of the coloring 
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matter is left unused in the so-called spent mad- 
der; and he has shown how to make a pretty 
penny and an honest penny out of it, by the aid of 
certain hot acids. 

Whether any perfumed lady would be diseon- 
certed at learning the sources of her perfumes, 
each lady must decide for herself; but it seems 
that Mr. De la Rue and Doctor Hoffman, in their 
capacities as jurors of the Great Exhibition, have 
made terrible havoc among the perfumery. They 
have found that many of the scents said to be pro- 
cured from flowers and fruits, are really produced 
from anything but flowery sources ; the perfumers 
are chemists enough to know that similar odors 
may be often produced from dissimilar substances, 
and if the half-crown bottle of perfume really has 
the required odor, the perfumer does not expect 
to be asked what kind of odor was emitted by the 
substance whence the perfume was obtained. 
Now, Doctor Lyon Playfair, in his summary of 
the jury investigation above alluded to, broadly 
tells us that these primary odors are often most 
unbearable. “A peculiarly feetid oil, termed 
fusil oil, is formed in making brandy and whiskey ; 
this fusil oil, distilled with sulphuric acid and 
acetate of potash, gives the oil of pears. The oil 
of apples is made from the same fusil oil, by dis- 
tillation with sulphuric acid and bichromate of 
potash. The oil of pine-apples is obtained from a 
product of the action of putrid cheese on sugar, 
or by making a soap with butter, and distilling it 
with alcohol and sulphuric acid ; and is now largely 
employed in England in making pine-apple ale. 
Oil of grapes and oil of cognac, used to impart the 
flavor of French cognac to British brandy, are 
little else than fusil oil. The artificial oil of bit- 
ter almonds, now so largely employed in perfum- 
ing soap and for flavoring confectionary, is pre- 
pared by the action of nitric acid on the fetid 
oils of gas-tar. Many a fair forehead is damped 
with eau de millefleurs, without knowing that its 
essential ingredient is derived from the drainage 
of cow-houses.” In all such cases as these, the 
chemical science involved is, really, of a high 
order, and the perfume produced is a bona-fide 
perfume, not one whit less sterling than if pro- 
duced from fruits and flowers. The only ques- 
tion is one of commercial honesty, in giving a 
name no longer applicable, and charging too high- 
ly for a cheaply produced scent. This mode of 
saving a penny is chemically right, but commer- 
cially wrong. 

The French make a large quantity of sugar 
from beet-root ; and in the processes of manufac- 
ture there remains behind a thick, black, unctuous 
molasses, containing much sugar, but from other 
causes impregnated with a nauseous taste and a 
most disagreeable smell. Men will not eat it, but 
pigs will; and so to the pigs it has gone, until M. 
Dubranfaut showed (as he has lately done) that 
this molasses is something better than pig’s meat. 
He dissolves and decomposes and washes and cla- 
rifies, until he ends by producing a kind of eau 
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sucré, a beautifully clear and colorless syrup or 
sugar-liquid, containing nearly the whole of the | 
saccharine principle from the offensive and almost | 
valucless molasses. | 
How can we make one kind of paint or liquid 
produce many different colors, and this with an | 
amount of material almost beneath the power of | 
man to weigh or measure? Mr. De la Rue has 
solved this question by the production of his 
beautiful iridescent and opalescent paper. Both 
mechanically and optically, the production of these 
papers is strikingly interesting. Water is poured 
into a flat vessel ; and, when quite tranquil, a very 
minute quantity of spirit varnish is sprinkled upon 
the surface ; this, by a species of attraction between 
the two liquids, spreads out on all sides, and 
covers the whole surface in a film of exquisite thin- 
ness. A sheet of paper, or a card-board, or any 
other article, is then dipped fairly into the water, 
and raised gently with that surface uppermost 
which is to receive the colored adornment : it lifts 
up the film of varnish from off the surface of the 
water, and this film becomes deposited on the 
paper itself. The paper is held in an inclined 
position, to allow the water to drain off from 
beneath the film; and the varnish then remains 
permanent on the surface of the paper. Now, the 
paper thus coated with colorless varnish exhibits 
the prismatic tints with exquisite clearness; the 
film of varnish is so extremely thin—so far beneath 
anything that could be laid on with a brush or 
pencil—that it reflects light on the same prin- 


ciple as the soap-bubble, exhibiting differences of 
color on account of minute differences in the 
thickness of the film at different parts; and not 
only so, but the self-same spot exhibits different 
tints, according to the angle at which we view it. 
It is a lovely material, and lovely things may be 


produced from it. We cannot speak of it as pro- 
ducing something out of nothing ; but it isa means 
of producing a beautiful result with a marvellous- 
ly small expenditure of materials. 

The clinkers, ashes, or cinders, which remain 
in furnaces after metallurgic operations have been 
completed, may appear to be among the most use- 
less of all useless things. Not so, however. If 
they contain any metal, there are men who will 
ferret it out by some means or other. Not many 
years since, the ashes of the coke used in brass- 
furnaces were carted away as rubbish ; but shrewd 
people have deteeted a good deal of volatilized 
copper mixed up therewith ; and the brass-makers 
can now find a market for their ashes as an infe- 
rior kind of copper ore. It needs hardly to be 
stated that all sorts of filings and raspings, 
cuttings and clippings, borings and turnings, 
and odds and ends in the real metallic forms, are 
all available for remelting, whatever the metal 
may be—all is grist that comes to this mill. If 
metal be a cheap one, it will not pay to extricate 
a stray per centagefrom ashes and clinkers ; but 
if it be one of the more costly metals, not only are 
all scraps and ashes and skimmings preserved, but 
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particles are sought for in a way that may well 
astonish those to whom the subject is new. Take 
gold as an example. There are Jew dealers and 
Christian dealers also, who sedulously wait upon 
gilders and jewellers at intervals, to buy up 
everything (be it what it may) which has gold in 
or upon it. Old and useless gilt frames are bought ; 
they are burnt, and the ashes so treated as to 
yield up all their gold. The fragments and dust 
of gold, which arises during gilding, are bought 
and refined. The leather cushion which the 
gilder uses is bought, when too old for use, for the 
sake of the gold particles which insinuate them- 
selves into odd nooks and corners. The old lea- 
ther apron of a jeweller is bought; it is a rich 
prize, for, in spite of its dirty look, it possesses 
very auriferous attractions. The sweepings of the 
floor of a jeweller’s workshop are bought; and 
there is probably no broom, the use of which is 
stipulated for with more strictness than that with 
which such a floor is swept. In short, there are 
in this world (and at no time so much as the pre- 
sent) a set of very useful people, who may be 
designated manufacturing scavengers ; they clear 
away refuse which would else encumber the 
ground, and they put money into the pockets both 
of buyers and sellers; they do effectually create 
a something out of a commercial nothing. 

How to save a penny by using dairy drainage, 
and slaughter-house drainage, and stable drainage, 
and street drainage, and house drainage, and old 
bones, and old rags, and spent tan, and flax steep- 
water—how to create value by using such refuse 
as manure for fields and gardens—is one of the 
great questions of the day, which no one who takes 
up a newspaper can fail to find elucidated in some 
form or other. Chemistry is here the grand 
economizer. Chemistry is indeed Nature’s house- 
wife, making the best of everything. ‘ The clip- 
pings of the travelling tinker,” as Dr. Playfair 
well says in one of his lectures, “ are mixed with 
the parings of horses’ hoofs from the smithy, or 
the cast-off woollen garments of the inhabitants 
of a sister isle, and soon afterwards, in the form 
of dyes of brightest blue, grace the dress of courtly 
dames. The main ingredient of the ink with 
which I now write was possibly once part of the 
broken hoop of an old beer barrel. The bones of 
dead animals yield the chief constituent of lucifer 
matches. The dregs of port wine—carefully re- 
jected by the port wine drinker in decanting his 
favorite beverage—are taken by him in the morn- 
ing, in the form of Seidlitz powders, to remove the 
effects of his debauch. The offal of the streets 
and the washings of coal-gas reappear carefully 
preserved in the lady’s smelling bottle, or are 
used by her to flavor blanc mange for her friends.” 


If people were to take as much care to keep clear 
of faulis, as they do to conceal them, and exercise 
the same vigilance to preserve a conscience void o! 
offence as to perserve a fair reputation, their labor 
would not be in vain. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


A FEMALE TOURIST—IDA PFEIFFER. 

In No. 1258, p. 1281, of the Athenaeum, we find 
a brief notice of an adventurous female, who has 
probably visited more parts of the globe than any 
other woman who ever has lived. It may be justly 
questioned whether any advantage to herself, or 
the community, can be reasonably expected from 
these hazardous adventures, which can justify the 


exposure and risk; the narrative, however, fur- | 


nishes an extraordinary instance of energy and 
perseverance, under circumstances which might 
well damp the ardor of the most fearless man : 
and we should probably do no injustice to the 


story, if we were to regard her adventure among | 


the Dyaks as an illustration of the power of a 
peaceful and trustful demeanor to disarm the hos- 


tility of the most barbarous and untutored races. | 


The following is extracted from a letter of A. 
Petermann to the Editors of the Atheneum : 


Madame Pfeiffer came to London last April, 
(1851,) with the intention of undertaking a fresh 


journey, her love of travelling appearing not only | 


unabated, but even augmented by the success of 
her journey round the world. She had planned, 


as her fourth undertaking, a journey to some of 
those portions of the globe which she had not yet 


isited, namely, Australia, and the islands of the | 


Asiatic Archipelago, intending to proceed thither 
by the usual route round the Cape. Her purpose 
was, however, changed while in London. The 
recently discovered Lake Ngami, in Southern Af- 
rica, and the interesting region to the North, to- 
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| readers heard of last in South Africa, proceeded, 
| after a short stay in that country, to Sincapore, 
| with the intention of exploring the Sunda Islands, 
and pushing her way as far as New Guinea. Let- 
ters dated “ April, Sambas, in Borneo,” describ- 
ing her wanderings in that interesting country, 
have been received, and the following particulars 
of her journey from Sarawak to Pontianak have 
been furnished to our columns by Mr. Peter- 
mann : 

On this journey, Madame Pfeiffer took a very 
circuitous route, in order to see as much as possi- 
ble of the interior. She penetrated into regions 
searcely known to Europeans, and inhabited by 
independent Dyak tribes. She coolly remarks, 
| that she had previously been informed that there 
| still existed among the Dyaks some tribes who 

were cannibals; but this information does not 
| seem to have in the least deterred her from travel- 
| ling to the most unknown parts. The adventu- 
|rous Lady first ascended the river Searran, 70 
| English miles ; then the Lupa, 100 miles, till she 
came to the Jekamil mountains. “I may here 
| remark,” says Mr. Petermann, “that I have not 
| been able to identify all the names mentioned by 
Madame Pfeiffer, or to trace her route thoughout 
on the maps; but its general direction seems to 
|have been from Sarawak south-east to Sintag, 
which lies just on the Equator, and in 111 deg. 
|28 min. East long., a distance in a direct line of 
about 140 English miles; and thence down the 
river Kapuas as far as Pontianak, a further dis- 
tance of at least 250 English miles.””—About 20 
miles before reaching these mountains, Madame 


| Pfeiffer and her companions met with a prahu 


| (boat) with four Dyaks on board, who called on 


wards the Equator; the reflection, how success- | them to return immediately, as the neighboring 


fully she had travelled among savage tribes where 


| tribes were waging war, and they themselves were 


armed men hesitated to penetrate ; how well she | taking flight. Madame Pfeiffer consulted with the 


had borne alike the cold of Iceland and the heat 
of Babylonia ; and, lastly, the suggestion that she 
might be destined to raise the veil from some of 
the totally unknown portions of the interior of 
Africa, made her determine on stopping at the 
Cape, and trying to proceed thence, if possible, 
northwards, into the Equatorial regions of the 
African continent. 

Madame Pfeiffer left for the Cape on the 22d 
of May last, in a sailing vessel; her usual mode 
of travelling by sea, steamboats being too expen- 
sive. She arrived safely at Cape Town, on the 
11th of August, as I learned from a letter which 


I received from her last week, dated the 20th of 
that month. 


In a subsequent number of the Athenzeum, we 
find the subjoined notice of her travels in South- 
ern Africa : 

MADAME PFEIFFER. 

This curious and adventurous traveller, whose 
Strange peregrinatory doings we were the first to 
introduce to the English public, and whom our 


| natives who accompanied her, all of whom were 
| for running away except one, a subject of Rajah 
rooke, who was full of courage, and maintained, 

| that under his master’s colors, he would venture 
| among all the Dyak tribes on the Sarawak side of 
the mountains, feeling assured that none of them 
would injure any of his master’s people. With 
this opinion Madame Pfeiffer’s own coincided ; 
so, the English colors were hoisted, and the 
journey was continued. Soon afterwards they 
heard the sound of the tomtom, and, on suddenly 
turning round a bend in the river, they beheld a 
spectacle which might well have made courageous 
men tremble. A whole tribe of Dyaks, men, wo- 
men and children, were assembled on a slight 
eminence, close by the river’s side; and when 
| they perceived Madame Pfeiffer’s prahus coming 
up the river, their war-cry, accompanied by the 
din of instruments and the gesticulations of the 
congregation, was of the most frightful descrip- 
tion. In front of the mass stood the native war- 
riors, with their parangs, (a short kind of sword.) 
Madame Pfeiffer halted on a small sand-bank in 
the middle of the river, opposite to this encamp- 
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ment ; and the native who had boldly advised the 
continuance of the journey, with some of the crew, 
went over to the tribes to parley. While the lady 
was looking on and speculating as to what might 
be her reception, the warriors suddenly ran down 
the hill, threw themselves into the river, and sur- 
rounded her prahus, as many of them coming on 
board as could find room, while Madame Pfeiffer 
still remained uncertain as to whether they came 
as friends or as enemies. In the latter case nei- 
ther she nor any of her party would have been 
long alive. Her uncertainty was soon dispelled 
by the approach of the Rajah of the tribe, who 
offered her his hand, and invited her to land and 
visit his tent, which invitation she readily ac- 
cepted. She there found plenty of food, consist- 
ing of boiled rice, various kinds of cakes made of 
the flour of rice and maize, fruits, &c., all served 
on straw mats. She was made to sit down on the 
ground among the women, and eat of the various 
dishes, none of which she found at all palatable. 

After they had finished their meal, Madame 
Pfeiffer was introduced by the women into their 
own tents, and invited to stay with them that day 
and the following night; but she preferred con- 
tinuing her journey. The good people, in addi- 
tion to their hospitable entertainment, presented 
her with provisions to take with her, such as 
boiled rice put into bamboos, cakes, fruits, and 
eggs. The same evening the travellers reached 
Kengkalang-seng-tugong, the residence of a Ma- 
lay rajah, being a small place situated at the foot 
of the Secha mountains. The passage over the 
mountains was fraught with danger, as these 
mountains likewise are inhabited by independent 
Dyaks, who are known to be of a wild and war- 
like character. By the strong recommendation 
of Rajah Brooke to the Rajah of the tribe, the 
latter was induced, however, to accompany the 
travellers in person, with twelve of his warriors. 
They had to pass through immense forests, and 
to observe the utmost vigilance, in order not to 
fall in with any hostile tribes. After a very labo- 
rious journey, of 30 miles on foot, which took 
them two days, they reached a place called Teng- 
kallang-Bunat, the Rajah of which received Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer very kindly, and procured a boat 
to convey her down a river as far as Sintang, a 
distance of 105 miles, recommending her also to 
the Sultan of that district. On reaching the 
place and delivering the letter of recommenda- 
tion, Madame Pfeiffer was received with music 
and firing of cannons, and conveyed in a bark to 
the residence of the Sultan, who met her half 
way, and conducted her with all the grace he 
could command, to his state-room. Here, a table 
and a single chair were conspicuous objects, on 
the latter of which Madame Pfeiffer had the honor 
of being seated, while the Sultan placed himself 
on an old box, and the ministers and nobles of 
the kingdom sat on the ground. The people col- 
lected in great numbers outside the hall, in order 
to see the first European woman who had come 
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to Sintang. This place is so distant from the sea 
coast, that many of the inhabitants had never seen 
a European of either sex. The lady was splen- 
didly entertained, and afterwards introduced to 
the Sultan’s harem; in which, however, as in 
other harems in Borneo visited by her, she fcund 
no great beauties, nor tasteful dresses or cos- 
tumes. 

On the following morning the Sultan, accom- 
panied by his father, his sons, and others of his 
family, paid Madame Pfeiffer a visit, and an- 
nounced to her, that his boats were ready to con- 
vey her down the river Kapuas to Pontianak, a 
distance of 250 miles. This place she safely 
reached, and thus suecessfully accomplished one 
of the most extraordinary journeys made by a 
European in Borneo. 

A second journey was subsequently performed 
to the celebrated gold and diamond mines of Lan- 
dad, in which Madame Pfeiffer was very kindly 
assisted by the Dutch of Pontianak. She has now 
again started for the interior. 

Madam Pfeiffer keeps a careful journal, in 
which she has entered much interesting informa- 
tion respecting the Dyaks. She speaks with the 
warmest gratitude of the kindness and attention 
of the Dutch and English persons whom she met 
with on her way.—Athenzeum. 


THE HISTORY OF THE COTTON PLANT. 


Before the birth of Christ the cultivation of 
the plant, and the use of cotton for clothing, were 
probably confined to India. Herodotus, who 
lived in the fifth century before Christ, reports 
that the Indians had a plant which bore, instead 
of fruit, a wool like that of sheep, but finer and 
better, of which they made clothes, and Arrian 
narrates that the Indians made their clothes of a 
fine, white kind of flax, which grew on trees. 
Other nations do not seem to have cultivated the 
plant at that time, or even to have used cotton ; 
at all events, only exceptionally, as a rare and ex- 
pensive stuff. Thus, it is assumed, that the 
precious material called byssus, spoken of among 
the Jews, was cotton. The growth of cotton, 
and its use, seem to have become diffused shortly 
after the birth of Christ. Strabo (in the first 
century of our era) speaks of cotton being culti- 
vated and manufactured in Susiana, on the Per- 
sian Gulf; and Pliny mentions that the plant was 
cultivated, not only in India, but in Upper Egypt, 
and says that the Egyptian priests used the 
material there grown for clothing. In all proba- 
bility the Arabs brought the cultivation of cotton 
into Europe. In the time of Mahomet the use 
of cotton was general among them. Although 
there existed at a very early period a trade in 
cotton goods from India to Europe, which took 
place partly by way of Constantinople, and partly 
by way of Egypt, which trade became generally 
extended, still the use of cotton stufls was very 
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limited throughout the middle ages ; and although 
there were cotton manufactories in Grenada in 
the thirteenth century; in Venice in the four- 
teenth century, in Flanders in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and lastly in Kagland in the seventeenth 


century, (at least of stuffs in which the woof was | 


of cotton ;) these manufactures were inconsider- 
able in Europe till after the middle of the last 
century. Few cotton goods were in use, and 
most of these were imported from India and 
China. It was in itself improbable that it could 
be made to pay to establish cotton manufactories 
in Europe, for the Indians and Chinese had 
brought these branches of manufacture to a con- 
siderable degree of perfection ; the transport of 
the raw material from such distant regions neces- 
sarily increased the price of the manufactured 
article, while the cost of labor is extremely low 
in India, on account of the few necessities of the 
natives, and the small price of them. Yet the 
reverse has come to pass. The cotton manufac- 
ture has risen to an extraordinary pitch in Europe, 
and above all, in England; in fact, to such a 
point has it come, in spite of the low price of 
labor in India and China, which amounts to only 
one-tenth of the cost of labor in England, and in 
spite of the distant transports, that no inconsidera- 
ble quantities of cotton stuffs are exported from 
Europe to India and China. In the year 1832 
cotton manufactures to the value of one million 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling were ex- 
ported from England to those countries. — Penn. 
Freeman. 


THE TRUE BELIEVER. 


The true believer in Jesus has the sweetest en- 
joyment of life. He can eat his meat with sin- 
gleness of heart, praising God. He can taste the 
sweets of Christian friendship, and domestic life. 
He can enjoy all the endearing charities of hus- 
band, father, brother. He can feel his heart ex- 
panding towards the poor, and find his joy in pour- 
ing the balm of consolation into the troubled 
breast. He can delight in all the beauties of na- 
tural scenery, and relish all the charms of sound 
philosophy. He can rejoice in every opening pros- 
pect for the extension of the Redecmer’s king- 
dom, through institutions devised by Christian 
wisdom, and conducted in Christian simplicity. 
He can weep in his best moments over the ruins 
0! the fall, not only as felt in his own heart, but 
a: beheld in the abject condition of the millions 
of mankind, He can “rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” Say, 
then, can such a man be miserable? can such a 
man be destitute of sources of real enjoyment? 
He lives by faith. He longs for heaven. He de- 
Sires to be daily conformed to Jesus, aad to glo- 
rify him more, whether it be by life or death. To 
him “ to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

Gleanings. 


| 
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THE WORTH OF HOURS. 
MILNES. 

Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
‘he worth of hours as they go by. 
For every man’s weak self, alas! 
Makes him to see them while they pass, 
As through a dim or tinted glass, 
But if, with earnest care, you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
‘Trust rather to your after mood. 


Those surely are not fairly spent, 

That leave your spirit bowed and bent 

In sad unrest and ill content. 

And more, though free from seeming harm, 
You rest trom toil of mind or arm, 

Or slow retire froin plecsure’s charm - 


If then a painful sense comes on 

Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done— 

Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, not to be linked again 

By all mere memory can retain— 
Upon your heart this truth may rise— 
Nothing that altogether dies 

Suifices man’s just destinies. 


So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A sel{-reviving thing of power ; 
That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 

Of tuture good and future need; 
Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 

Far better than a barren joy. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCcE.—The steamship Niagara, 
from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 13th 
inst., bringing English dates to the 29th ult. 


Encianp.—A great Peace Conference has been 
held at Manchester, at which Cobden, Bright, 
Sturge and all the celebrated English advocates of 
the cause were present, 

It is rumored that dissensions have arisen in the 
Cabinet, and that Gladstone will probably resign his 
station as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The price 


of cotton has advanced ; that of wheat aud other 
breadstuffs has declined. 


France.—The civil contract of marriage of the 
Emperor Napoleon was to be signed on the 30th, at 
Notre Dame, with a grand re‘igious ceremony, for 
which great preparations were making. 

Cherbourg, without doubt, has been selected as 
the port from which the transatlantic steamers are 
to start. 

It is reported at Paris that a further reduction of 
the army, and an extensive amnesty will be de- 
clared immediately afier the imperial marriage. 

Turxey.—The Turks are about investing Monte- 
negro with 30,008 troops, intending to make an 
attack at all points, so as to secure the capture of 
the city. It is thought that Russia will interfere. 

Itary.—The English papers publish letters from 
both Francesco and Rose Madiai. Francesco con- 
tinues very ill, but both are firm in faith. 


Russia.-Adviecs from Petersburg repeat the 
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report that the Russians are fitting out an expedi | 
tion for Japan, consisting of the Pallas frigate, a | 


screw steamer and a transport, osterisibly for sci- | 
entific purposes, but really to watch the American | 


expedition. 

Catirornia.—The steamship Northern Light, 
from San Juan del Norte, ant the Uncle Sam, from | 
Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 13th inst., | 
bringing San Francisco dates to tne 15th ult. 

The yellow fever at Panama had almost entirely | 
disappeared. 

Sacramento and the San Juan Valley were still 
overflowed. 

The miners were suffering greatly from the | 
scarcity of provisions. In some places fleur 
sold at onedollar and fifty cents per pound. Eighty 
men, who arrived at Shasta on the 8th ult. from | 
Yreka, reported snow four or five feet deep at Tri- | 
nity. The people in the whole of that region of 
country were suffering from want of food, There 
had been no flour in Yreka for forty days, 

The Legislature was in session at Vallejo, the 
proposition to remove its sittings to Benicia having 
been rejected. 

Gov. Bigler’s message was read in the Senate on 
the 5th of last month. Among other suggestions 
he recommends an extension of the water front of 
San Francisco by encroachment on the harbor, and 
a memorial to Congress to abolish the Land Com- 
mission. 

A bill has been brought before the California 
Legislature having for its object the preven- 
tion of monopolies in provisions, and the punish- 


ment of all combinations for raising the prices of | 


articles of food. The pevualties are very severe— 
imprisonment from one to five years, and fincs 
from one thousand to fifty thousand dollars. 

A proposition is on foot to run a steamer to the 


head of navigation on the Colorado river, within | 


four hundred miles of Salt Lake City, to which point 
the Mormons will undertake to build a railroad 
from their capital. 

Dates from Oregon were to the 3d ult. The 
weather was very severe, and large quantities of 
snow had fallen, Many overland emigrants were 
arriving in a very destitute condition. Snow was 
reported ten feet deep on the Calapooya mountains. 
The oldest inhabitants say that so severe weather 
has never been known since the settlement of the 
country by whites. 

intelligence from Puget Sound is up to 12th 
mo.lith. The citizens of Northern Oregon had met 
in Convention, and adopted a memorial to Congress 
for the erection of a new territory, north of the 
Columbia river, to be cailed Columbia Territory. 


Taunit1.—Advices from Tahiti are to Lith mo. 
The report of the revolt of the natives against the 
French is contradicted. 


Mexico.—An arrival at New Orleans from Vera 
Cruz brings dates from the City of Mexico to the 
25th ult. The whole country has declared in favor 
of the plan of Guadalajara, and the revolution is 
considered as ended. “The ports of Mexico have 
been opened by decree of the President. The old 
tariff is retained. ike ; 

It is reported that Uraga is willing to recognise 
Cavalos, but desires that Congress shall be rein- 
stated provided they will reform the Constitution. 


Domestie—Concress.—In the Senate, on the 8th 
inst., the bill. granting further remedies to patentees 


| with the British North American provinces. 
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was passed finally. Senator Weller reported a bill 
granting the right of way and a portion of the pub- 
lic lands in aid of the construction of a telegraph 
to the Pacific. It was made the special order of 
the day for the 14th. The Senate then resumed the 
consideration of the resolutions ‘of the Commitee 
on Foreign Relations concerning the rights of Ame- 
rican citizens as assignees of the grant to Garay of 
a right of way across the Isthmus of Tehauntepec. 
Senator Seward addressed the Senate at length in 
an argument to prove the Garay grant to be frau- 
dulent. His speech displayed much research and 
a thorough acquaintance with his subject. ‘The 
case was then postponed to the 15th. 

A message was received from the President 
transmitting a report of the Secretary of State on 
the Fishery question and commercial teciprocity 
The 
message was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. On the 9th the Senate proceeded to the 
House of Representatives to witness the counting of 
voles for President and Vice-President of the United 
States. On the 11th, Senator Mason, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, reported that no mea- 


‘sures are necessary on the part of the Senate in 


relation to the declaration and reply which passed 


| between our Government and that of Great Britain 


respecting the preliminaries of the treaty of April 
19th, 1850. The Senate then resumed the consi- 
deration of the bill to pay certain creditors of Vexas. 
Afier a speech by Senator Houston in defence of 
the course of Texas in refusing to pay these cre- 
ditors their demands, the subject was postponed to 
the 15th. 

In the House of Representatives on the 8th, the 
| proposition to extend the land system of the United 


| States over our possessions on the Pacifie was taken 


| up and discussed at length. The bill to organize a 
| ‘Territorial Government called Columbia was taken 
| up, and after being amended by substituting the 
|name of Washington for that of Columbia, was 
laid aside. On the 9th the votes of the electors for 
President and Vice Presilent of the United States 
| were counted in the presence of both Honses of 
| Congress, and were announced to be 250 for Frank- 
| lin Pierce of New Hampshire for President, and 
Wm. B. King of Alabama for Vice President ; and 
42 for Winfield Scott of New Jersey for President, 
aml Wm. R. Graham of North Carolina for Vice- 
President. The former were then declared duly 
elected, and a Committee appointed to inform them 
of their election. On the 11th, the bill for the pay- 
ment of the expenses incurred by Oregon in de- 
fending her frontiers from the Indians, was passed. 
og business of importance was transacted on the 
12th. 


Penxnsytvania LecisLature.—On the 9th, a great 
number of petitions were presented to the Senate 
for a reorganization of the Fire Department of the 
city and county of Philadelphia. Also a memorial 
from Chester county, protesting against the passage 
of any law authorizing the holding of slaves in this 
State. On the 11th, —— Forsyth read in place a 
bill providing for an amendment to the Constitution 
of the State in relation to the election of members 
of the Legislature. Several bills incorporating 
Plank road companies passed the Senate on the 
12th. 

A prohibitory liquor law, similar to that of Maine, 
was passed by the Legislature of Michigan on the 
9th inst. 
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